GOETHE'S REPUTATION IN ENGLAND SINCE 1832
the dramatic regions where moral actions are involved, and a
moral faith therefore needed". Like Bagehot, Hutton quotes with
approval Niebuhr's description of Wilhelm Meister as a " men-
agerie of tame animals", and finds Arnold's praise of him (in the
Memorial Verses) excessive, for he regards him as "perhaps the
wisest man totally without moral humility and personal faith
whom the world has ever seen". Sarah Austin's essay on Goethe s
Character and Moral Influence (1857) takes a rather similar line,
though her earlier book, Characteristics of Goethe (1833) had done
much to make Goethe known.
This note is very familiar in English criticism of Goethe, which
strikes a Frenchman like Professor Carre (Goethe en Angleterre] as
so narrowly moralistic. Even D. G. Rossetti, reading Wilhelm
Meister about this time, writes to a friend:' * On one page Wilhelm
is in despair about some girl he has been the death of; in the next
you are delighted with his enlarged views of Hamlet. Nothing,
plainly, is so fatal to the duty of self-culture as self-sacrifice, even
to the measure of a grain of mustard-seed". F. D. Maurice,
writing to Kingsley in 1855, finds this reaction so strong that he
thinks" the day of self-culture is over", but, as we have seen, in the
sixties a whole group of Oxford men saw in Goethe "a steady
guiding star" (J. A. Symonds). Besides the writers mentioned
above we find among Goethe's Victorian admirers many philoso-
phers, including Edward Caird who wrote a well-balanced paper
on Goethe and Philosophy, and among theologians Mandell Creigh-
ton, later Bishop of London, who as a young man built up a whole
moral philosophy on the notion of Entsagung derived from Goethe.
And all through these years a Scottish enthusiast for Goethe and
German literature, J. S. Blackie, who after studying in Germany
had produced a verse translation of Faust in 1834, was by various
articles and in lectures winning admirers for The Wisdom of Goethe.
This was the tide of a selection of translated passages which he
made in 1883, with a long introduction on Goethe's personality
largely devoted to the question of his alleged selfishness, especially
in "the rich story of his loves". He replies to some of Hutton's
criticisms and concludes that Goethe, apart from a few human
failings, was "the model of a perfectly wise and virtuous man".
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